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toms.1 Alcoholism is a subset of the broader category of exce; drinking, alcohol abuse, or problem drinking, terms which are v in this book to characterize all problems caused by or associ with drinking. In this broader category, the amount consu: may be considered excessive, even though it is not repe on a regular basis.
The measurement of consumption generally begins with amount of alcohol in a drink. The common denominator j oil the three types of alcoholic beverages—beer, wine, and dist spirits—is ethyl alcohol, which is present in quite diffe concentrations in each type of beverage. Beer is generally 6 percent alcohol by volume, with "light" beer at the low and "malt liquor" at the high end; wine is generally 10 t percent alcohol, with table wine low and fortified "dess wine high; and spirits are today generally bottled at 40 per alcohol (80 proof), with higher proofs for special labels.
The way that beverages are ordinarily served in indivi drinks greatly reduces these disparities in alcohol concei Hon. A 12-ounce can of 4 percent beer, a 4-ounce serving c percent wine, and a cocktail with 1.2 ounces of 80-proof ST. contain identical amounts of alcohol. Obviously, comme vendors and private hosts can freely vary the size and dilv of their drinks. But as an overall rule of thumb, a single d typically contains in the neighborhood of one-half fluid en of pure alcohol, about 12 grams by weight.
Once consumed and passed from the stomach to the s intestine, alcohol is rapidly absorbed and diffused througl
'For more detailed definitions, see Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of A Disorders, 3rd Edition, Washington, D.C.: American Psychiatric Associ; 1980; Lester Grinspoon, ed., "Part W: Alcohol Abuse and Dependence, 299-389 in Psychiatry Update, The American Psychiatric Association Annual R, Volume III, Washington, D.C.: American Psychiatric Press, 1984; Jeffr Boyd, Myrna M. Weissman, W. Douglas Thompson, and Jerome K. IV